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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. IV. (Containing the Lives of 
the Architects; and being the nineteenth volume of the Family 
Library). 12mo. pp. 352. Murray. 

Tue contributions of Mr Cunningham to the ‘ Family Library’ are 
upon the whole welcome and amusing. He is a conscientious work- 
man, and takes pains to do justice to himself and his employer. He 
is not content with mere compilation, or with repeating the dates 
and opinions of others. It would be as well, at the same time, if he 
thought it less necessary to speak so often in the first person : his 
manner is a iittle too important for his materials; and he ought to 
take care how he brings charges of conceit and false taste. Clever 
and shrewd as he is, he is far from seeing to the end of any subject, 
even a professional one, and there are more schools to be described, 
both in prose and poetry, should people see occasion to take the 
trouble. 

The present volume contains the Lives of William of Wykeham, 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, Gibbs, Kent, the Earl of Burlington, 
and Chambers; of all of whom there are portraits by Edwards, 
after the originals of Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, Hogarth, and others ; 
especially a fine one of Inigo Jones for the frontispiene, which would 
adorn any publication, and has almost the effect of a painting. We 
cannot say much for William of Wykeham, taken from a painting 
in Winchester College. Wren’s aspect is both weak and conceited, 
probably by the help of Leiy; for sitters oftener suffer from those 
who paint them than the world suppose. Vanbrugh has a liberal, 
good-humoured countenance, analogous to bis character: Gibbs, a 
petty and irritable one: Kent, a profile of a common order (from a 
drawing by himself): the Earl of Burlington, a face like a fastidious 
footman: Chambers has more of the * nobleman-look ” than he. 
Why did Mr Cunningham omit Aldrich, Dean of Christchurch ? 
He has surely as much right toa place as Burlington and Kent. 

e built several well-known, and we believe admired structures at 
Oxford ; and was one of those accomplished men, whose biography, 
like that of Vanbrugh, it is desirable to meet with in all the places 
into which it can be introduced. He was a musician as well as 
architect, wrote the famous Smoking Catch (being accomplished in 
the smoking art also); was the author of “ Hark! the bonny Christ- 
church Bells,” a composition of great sprightliness and originality ; 
His Latin 
verses are to be met with in the ‘ Musz Anglican ;’ but we do 


and has the reputation of being an elegant Latin poet. 


not remember them, unless the following hexameters be among the 
number :— 
Si bene quid memini, cause sunt quinque bibendi ;— 
Hospitis adventus, presens sitis, atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut queelibet altera causa. 
Which has been thus translated, perhaps by the author, for the 
version is on a par with the original :— 
If on my theme I rightly think, 
There are five reasons why men drink ;— 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest we should be by and bye, 
Or any other reason why. 
A great deal more is said of the origin and connexions of William 
of Wykeham than is necessary, and Mr Cunningham defends him 





against the imputation of bastardy. Who cares whether he was 
a bastard or not; or would consider it an imputation if he had 
been ? 


‘Of John, the father,’ says Mr Cunningham, ‘and Sybil, the 
mother of this great man, nothing more is with certainty known, 
than that they lived in wedlock in Wykeham, and, according to the 
unimpeachable testimony of their son’s will, had several children.” [A 
fact which hardly requires so conscientious an attestation ; but this 
is one of the superfluous verdicts, into which our author’s solem- 
nity over his task sometimes betrays him.] ‘That Wykeham,’ he 
continues, ‘ was the family name, there have been some doubts. At 
the time of the Bishop’s birth, surnames were not settled by descent 
as they are now; they were unknown in England till the conquest. 
By little and little the better sort took surnames, but by the common 
people they were not generally adopted till the reign of Edward the 
Second; we are not, therefore, to considers it to the reproach of 
the Bishop that there should be some uncertainly on this point.’ 
—P. 5. 


It is understood that in some parts of England, surnames are not 
even yet fully established. The editor of an edition of Chaucer 
published in 1825, says that there are few of the miners of Stafford- 
shire who bear the names of their fathers; and he mentions the 
case of a publican in that county, whose father’s name was John- 
son; but the people having called him Pigman, from dealing in pigs, 
“Pigman he called himself,” and put the name over his door, where 
it was to be seen at the time of the editor’s writing. 

There is a mystery after all, about the life and character of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham. He was accused of parsimony, and the number 


and value of his preferments astonished the Pope. But we are 


bound to think well of the man who endowed schools and colleges, 
and who raised the architectural character of his country. 


‘He was one,’ says Mr Cunningham, ‘of a band of consum- 
mate architects, whose genius adorned our land with those cathe- 
drals which are yet unrivalled for beauty and splendour in any 
country. His practice, indeed, in ecclesiastical structures, was 
confined a little too much to repairs and alterations, in which the 
character of the original work in a great measure directed him 
what todo: yet it is extraordinary how much peculiar beauty and 
stateliness he has engrafted and raised upon the common and the 
mean, and how he has got over the difficulties of working with the 
old in the spirit of the new.’—-P. 64. 7 © Sh 

‘It is truly wonderful to see with what taste and profusion 
Wykeham has scattered his ornaments over the nave, the cloisters, 
and the chantries of his church, nor is the grave strength and solid 
stateliness of the lofty structure impaired, but rather improved by 
these embellishments. It is to be regretted, that one who could so 
readily unite beauty and strength, and communicate so much 
becoming elegance to all the manifold combinations of the Gothic, 
had not been employed to build a new cathedral. His colleges are 
rather for worth than show: plain accommodation was all that 
was necessary; yet in the chapels, particularly in that of New Col- 
lege, there is no ordinary beauty.’—P. 65. 


The following account of the way in which these venerable 
structures were built, will be found amusing :— 


* From our old historians, our public records, and a few brief 
instructions, of the days of Wykeham, concerning the royal build- 
ings, we gather some curious information about the mode of erect- 
ing cathedrals. The site of the church was selected, not in a barren 
spot, but in a pleasant place, where the soil was naturally fruitful, 
and lakes or streams containing fish were near. The foundations 
of the structure were marked out, and around this a camp of huts 
was established, to afford shelter to the workmen: a warden was 
appointed to every ten men, and over the whole a clerk of the 
works presided, whose duty was to see the building executed accord- 
ing to the plans of the chief architect. Those workmen, if the need 
of the church required great diligence, had many indulgences: and 
if they were refractory, there were modes of bringing them to 
reason, spiritual as well as temporal. The masonry was the work 
of Englishmen ; and much of the carving, as our memorandums 
sufficiently show, was cut by native hands. The caprice or taste of 
the workmen seems sometimes to have directed the accessorial 
ornaments; for many of our cathedrals are deformed by figures of 
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indecent demons and other grotesque and impure representations, 
which mingle indifferently with things holy. To save the purse of 
the state, or the hoards of the clergy, the noble families of the 
district, from a love of religion, or as a commutation of penance, 
permitted their forests to be felled, their quarries to be wrought, 
their vassals to be pressed, and their horses too, in order to facilitate 
the good work. ren, who was no admirer of their architecture, 
speaks with knowledge and with justice of their way of going to 
work. “ Those who have seen the exact amounts in records,” 
says he, “ of the charge of the fabrics of some of our cathedrals, 
near four hundred years old, cannot but have a great esteem for 
their economy, and admire how soon they erected such lofty struc- 
tures. Indeed, great height they thought the greatest magnificence. 
Few stones were used but what a man might carry up a ladder on 
his back from scaffold to scaffold; though they had pullies and 
spoked wheels upon occasion; but having rejected cornices, they 
had no need of great engines: stone upon stone was easily piled 
up to great heights ; therefore the pride of their work was in pinna- 
cles and steeples. In this they essentially differed from the Roman 
way, who laid all their mouldings horizontally, which made the best 
perspective: the Gothic way, on the contrary, carried all their 
mouldings perpendicular, so that the ground-work being settled, 
they had nothing else to do but to spire all up as they could. Thus 
they made their pillars of a bundle of lithe Toruses, which they 
divided into more when they came to the roof; and these Toruses 
split into many small ones, and traversing one another, gave occa- 
sion to the tracery work of which the Freemasons were the inven- 
tors. They used the sharp-headed arch which would rise with little 
centreing, required lighter key-stones and less butment, and yet 
would bear another row of doubled arches rising from the key-stone, 
by the diversifying of which they erected eminent structures. It 
must be confessed that this was an ingenious compendium of work, 
suited to those northern climates ; and I must also own, that works 
of the same height and magnificence, in the Roman way, would be 
much more expensive.” ‘The facility with which those edifices 
were reared was aided much by the command which a feudal prince 
had over his people; but more by the power of the Church over 
hordes of illiterate workmen, who had at once before their eyes the 
fear of hell, the hope of heaven, and the impulse of good wages.’ 
—P, 66. 








The contempt of Gothic architecture implied in the above pas- 
sage from Wren, argues a defect in his understanding, and not the 
superiority of his own style of architecture. St Paul’s cathedral 
is a solid, a scientific, and an imposing structure; but the effect of 
it is but cold on the imagination, compared with that of a great 
Gothic cathedral. It suggests the idea of durability in prospect for 
a good round number of ages; but the other reminds us of all time 
past, and of eternity. The effect of the one is material and palpa- 
ble; the other of the spiritual and mysterious. The eye compara- 
tively slides over the one, and with all its admiration can find many 
things greater. The other is a house of thought; and to thought 


there is no limit. 
[To be concluded to morrow.] 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIE 











The Abbe de la Rivicre went to Rome in hopes of being made a 
Cardinal, but he was disappointed. As he returned with a very 


bad cold, Bautru said, “ It is because hej came {back without? a 
hat.”’ 


An Abbé thought to pay his court to the great Condé, by pre- 
senting to him an epitaph which he had made on Moliére: “ Ah!” 
said the Prince, ‘ that he on whom thou hast made this epitaph 
were here to make thine.” 


“To Rute THe Roast,”’—is to govern, manage, or preside over. 
Johnson observes that it was originally written “ roist,’’? which 
signifies a tumult, and then implied to direct the rabble.—Rider’s 
Dictionary. 


A Liserat BooxseELter.—When Fielding had finished his Tom 
Jones, being much distressed, he sold it to an obscure bookseller for 
25/. on condition of being paid on a certain given day. In the 
mean time he showed the MS. to Thomson the poet, who was 
immediately struck with its great merit, and advised Fielding by all 
means to get free from the bargain, which he did without much 
difficulty, as the bookseller was not capable of estimating the value 
of his purchase. Thom:oa recommended the work to Andrew 
Miller, and the parties n.e: at a tavern over a beef-steak and a 
bottle. Miller began with saying—* Mr Fielding, I always deter- 
mine on affairs of this sort at once, and never change my offer: I 
will not give one farthing more than two hundred pounds.” —* Two 
hundred pounds!” cries Fielding. “ Yes,” says the other, “ and 
not one farthing more.” Fielding, whose surprise arose from joy, 
and not disappointment, shook him by the hand, sealed the bargain, 
ani ordered in two bottles of wine. Miller got a very large sum 
by the sale of the book. He, at different times during his life, 
assisted Fielding with 2,500/., which debt he cancelled in his 
will. 


Bautru used to say, that a tavern was a place where they sold 
folly by the bottle. 


InEqua.ity.—Boileau being one day visited by an indolent 
person of rank, who reproached him with not having returned his 
first visit, ‘‘ You and 1,” said the satirist, “are upon equal terms: 
I “ my time when I pay a visit; you only get md of yours when 
you do so.’ 


Very Naturat Query.—An old man was advised by one of his 
friends to marry. “ I don’t like old women,” he replied. “ Wel} 
then, take a young one.” “ Very good,” answered he; “ but if I, 


who am old, don’t like old women, how can I expect that a young 
girl should like me ?” 


Bruce anv THE Spiper.—After receiving the last unpleasing 
intelligence from Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on his 
wretched bed, and deliberating with himself whether he had better 
not resign all thoughts of again attempting to make good his right 
to the Scottish crown, and, dismissing his followers, transport him- 
self and his brother to the Holy Land, and spend the rest of his 
life in fighting against the Saracens ; by which he thought, perhaps, 
he might deserve the forgiveness of heaven for the great sin of 
stabbing Comyn in the church of Dumfries. But then, on the other 
hand, he thought it would be both criminal and cowardly to give 
up his attempt to restore freedom to Scotland, while there yet 
remained the least chance of his being successful in an undertaking 
which, rightly considered, was much more his duty than to drive 
the Infidels out of Palestine, though the superstition of the age 
might think otherwise. While he was divided betwixt these 
reflexions, and doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was looking 
upward to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, and his eye was 
attracted by a spider, which, hanging at the end of a long thread of 
his own spinning, was endeavouring, as is the fashion of that crea- 
ture, to swing himself from one beam in the roof to another, for the 
purpose of fixing the line on which he meant to stretch his web. The 
insect made the attempt again and again without success ; and at length 
Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its point six times, and been 
as often unable to doit. It came into his head that he had fought 
just six battles against the English and their allies, and that the 

oor persevering spider was exactly in the same situation with 

imself, having made as many trials, and been as often disap- 
pointed in what it aimed at. “ Now,’’ thought Bruce, “ as I have 
no means of knowing what is best to be done, | will be guided by 
the luck which attends this spider. If the insect shall make ano- 
ther effort to fix its thread, and be successful, I will venture a 
seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland; but if the spider shall 
fail, | will go to the wars in Palestine, and never return to my na- 
tive country again.’ While Bruce was forming this. resolution, the 
spider made another exertion with all the force it could muster, and 
fairly succeeded in fastening its thread to the beam which it had so 
often in vain attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the success of the 
spider, resolved to try his own fortune; and as he never before 
gained a victory, so he never afterwards sustained any considerable 
check or defeat. I have often met people of the name of Bruce, so 
completely persuaded of the truth of this story, that they would not 
on any account kill a spider, because it was such an insect which 
had shown the example of perseverance, and given a signal of good 
luck to their great namesake.— Tales of a Grandfather. 


AnoTHER Spiper Story.—A lady went to Mr A , (a gen- 
tleman more celebrated for his skill than his courtesy) and in great 
distress of mind, stated to him that, by a strange accident, she had 
swallowed a live spider. At first his only reply was, “Whew! 
whew ! whew!”’—a sort of internal whistling sound, intended to 
be indicative of extreme contempt. But his anxious patient was 
not to be so easily repulsed. She became every moment more and 
more urgent for some means of relief from the dreaded effect of the 
strange accident she had consulted him about; when at last looking 
upon the wall, he put up his hand and caught a fly. “ There, ma’am,” 
said he, “ Pve got a remedy for you. Open your mouth, and as 
soon as I’ve put this fly into it, shut it again; and the moment the 
spider hears the fly buzzing about, up he’ll come; and then you 
can spit them both out together.”—London Weekly Review. 


Tue Last ILtNess AND Funerat or Burns.—When it was 
known that Burns was dying, Dumfries was like a place besieged. 
The anxiety, not of the rich and the learned only, but of the 
mechanics and peasants, exceeded all belief. Wherever two or 
three people stood together, their talk was of Burns, and of him 
alone ; they spoke of his history, of his person, his works, his 
family, his fame, and of his untimely and approaching fate, with a 
warmth and enfbusiasm which will ever endear Dumfries to my 
remembrance, All that he said or was saying, the opinions of the 
physicians (and Maxwell was a kind and a skilful one) were 
eagerly caught up and reported from street to street, and from 
house to house. * * * ® The multitude who accompanied 
Burns to the grave went step by step with the chief mourners; 
they might amount to ten or twelve thousand. Not a word was 
heard; and though all could not be near, and many could not see, 
there was no rude impatience shown, no fierce disappointment 
expressed, It was an impressive and mournful sight to see men of 
all ranks and persuasions and opinions mingling as_ brothers, and 
stepping side by side down the streets of Dumfries, with the 
remains of him who had sang of their loves and joys and domestic 
endearments, with a truth and a tenderness which none perhaps 








have since equalled.— Mornings in Spring. _ 
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FemaLte ADVANCEMENT.—When errors and prejudices are 
spread among the female sex, it is the hardest thing in the world 
to root them out. Arguments, which are the only proper means 
for it, are of little use; they have a short answer to all reasonings 
that turn against them,—Make us believe that if you can.—Addison. 
[The above passage is curious as illustrative of the habits of a 
In our more favoured days, ladies are found who 
can not only reason but even listen to the reason of others.—F. F.) 


Fuunt Sour.—The four mendicant orders of the church of Rome 
carried the art of beggary to the highest perfection. One of these 
holy beggars was accustomed, in traversing Normandy, to demand 
a dinner of a poor farmer; but upon one occasion had the mortifi- 
cation to arrive when the farmer and his wife were occupied in 
their grounds; and having carried their dinner with them, had left 
the cupboard bare. The friar was hungry, and hunger is ingenious. 
Addressing the eldest of the three children, a girl of eight years, he 
asked her if she had ever seen flint soup ?—‘* No, father,” replied 
she, with a gaping mouth of great curiosity.—* Bring me a good 
round fat pebble.” Soon found. “ And the small soup kettle, full 
of water.” - Placed on the fire, and the pebble amidst. “ Our pot 
begins to boil: perhaps you have a cabbage in the garden,”— 
“Yes, father, and carrots.’”’—* A good child; bring some. No 
bread ?”—“ No; but there is a little flour.’—“ Good, good.”— 
After a long pause, “‘ Perhaps you could find a little morsel of 
butter ?”—“ Yes, father; for I did not eat it all.”—** My dear, we 
shall have an excellent flint soup.””—It was indeed an excellent soup 
meagre, and the friar desired that the pebble might be preserved 
for another occasion. 


Nosie HovusekeepinG in 1525.—When Henry the Eighth con- 
ferred upon Lord Clifford, the son of the shepherd Lord, the dignity 


of Earl of Cumberland, it was necessary for his Lordship to make | 


a journey from Yorkshire to London. A curious account has been 
preserved of his expenses on the occasion.—It appears that the 
new Earl was attended on this expedition by thirty-three of his 
servants on horseback. How many days were occupied in travel- 
ling is not mentioned, but his expenses on the road are put down at 
7/. 15s. 1d. On his arrival in the capital, he was lodged at Derby 
place, now the Heralds’ College; and we find from the first list of 
charges, that his expenditure in housekeeping for himself and his 
whole retinue, including horses, did not amount to more than 
46/. 7s., about nine pounds per week; a circumstance which will 
the less surprise us, when we read, under the same head, that his 
wine for five weeks amounted to the sum of three shillings, and his 
desserts, consisting of cherries, to teropence.— Mornings in Spring.— 
[This Earl, who in his youth had been leader of a troop of banditti, 
might have found means to travel at small expense; but that one 
who had led this lawless life should be thus moderate in wine, is 
strange enough, and is the more remarkable, as one of the items in 
the account is, “ For bying Wyne to my Ladie, 1/.’’} 


GALILEO, NEAR THE CLOSE oF Lire.—When Milton was at 
Florence, in the year 1639, he visited Galileo at his seat near 
Ancetri. The astronomer was then 75 years of age; he had been 
twice imprisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, for the supposed 
heresy of his philosophical opinions in dcfending the system of 
Copernicus, and his last liberation, in December 1633, after a con- 
finement of nearly two years, was on the express condition of not 
departing, for the residue of his life, from the Duchy of Tuscany. 
* * * Not only was he suffering from the natural pressure of 
advancing years, but he was infirm from sickness, and had a very 
short time before Milton was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense application to his telescope, and 
consequent exposure to the night air. Yet this, the greatest 
calamity which could have befallen a person thus engaged, he bore 
with christian fortitude, with the piety, indeed, of a saint, and the 
resignation of a philosopher. He permitted it not, in fact, either to 
break the vigour of his spirit, or to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying the defect, in a great measure, by constant meditation, and 
the use of an amanuensis. Nor, though the first astronomer and mathe- 
matician of any age or country, had he confined himself to those pur- 
suits; his learning was general and extensive; both theoretically 
and practically he was an architect and designer ; his fondness for 
poetry was enthusiastic, and he played upon the lute with exquisite 
skill and taste. To these varied acquisitions in science, literature, 
and art, were added the blessings of an amiable disposition ; for, 
though keenly sensible of the injustice of his enemies, whose male- 
volence and oppression, indeed, have scarcely had a parallel, he was 
yet cheerful, affable, and open in his temper; and his aspect, we 
are told, was singularly venerable, mild, and intelligent. That such 
a man, though living in an age of extreme bigotry, should be an 
object of ardent attachment to those who best knew him, may be 
readily conceived. We shall not be surprised, therefore, to learn 
that he was enthusiastically beloved by his pupils, and that when 
visited by Milton, Vincenzo Viviani, his last and favourite disciple, 
then a youth of seventeen, was attending upon him with all the 
zeal of the most affectionate son. So great, indeed, was the vene- 
ration entertained for him by this young man, who subsequently 
became his biographer, and a mathematician of great celebrity, that 
he never, during the remainder of his life (and he reached the age 
of eighty-one, subscribed his name without the addition of the 
“ Scholar of Galileo,” and had constantly before him, in the room 
in which he studied, a bust of his revered master, with several 
inscriptions in his praise —Mornings in Spring. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


Yesterday, being AsH-WEDNESDAY, all the Theatres were closed. 











SOCIETA ARMONICA., 
TO THE TATLER, 
-Dear Mr Tatier,—The first Concert of this Society for the 


present season took place on Monday the 14th, at the Opera-room, 
and the rapid improvement in its performances, in the short space 
of two years (which was when I last attended these meetings), is a 
cheering proof of the progress of good music. I need only mention 
the names of Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti, to convince you that 
there was something worth listening to; the vocal department was 
assigned to Miss Grant, David, and Lablache. 

Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, with its exquisite adagio, all 
tender complaint, and its grand climax at the close, where Drago- 
netti sits, like another Jupiter, launching forth his thunders, opened 
the concert. Compared with the Philharmonic band, this may be 
pronounced deficient in fulness and steadiness; but I own that 
whilst listening to such a delicious composition, my mind is too 
sweetly grateful to cavil with the performance for being less than 
perfect. Signor Lablache wasted his amazing powers on a very 
ineffective song of Paccini’s. Oh! how I wished he had substituted 
‘ Madamina, or ‘ La Vendetta,’ or even Rossini’s copy of this 
latter. 

Signor David, being a stranger in England, was cordially welcomed 
by the audience; but his singing has not caused me to alter the 
opinion J formed of him some years since, when I heard him at 
Vienna. His style is florid in the extreme; indeed his shake 
being very neat, and his falsetto the best part of his voice, he is 
almost constantly trembling in alt, like an octave flute in an ague. His 
natural voice in tone resembles an oboe; and as, whilst singing, his 
body is considerably distorted and bent, one cannot help pitying the 








poor man for the internal agony he seems to be enduring, which 
| feeling is enforced by repeated catchings in his breath. I recollect 
| Miss Grant some two or three years back, at Covent-Garden 
| Theatre, and congratulate her upon the great improvement she has 
| achieved since then. Her voice is not powerful, but her intonation 
last night was correct; and she executed the rival passages to 
Mori's obligato with much sweetness and finish. Hummel’s grand 
military septett was very ably performed but I prefer his other in 
D minor. 

Corelli is an old favourite of mine ; his antique harmonies please 
| me, even when played on the piano alone. Think then of the delight 
| L enjoyed whilst listening to Liadley and Dragonetti,—the sweet 
voiced instrument of the one, blending with the grave deep tones of 
the latter, like the graceful and the grand in nature. 

Mozart, dear Mozatt, was not to be entireiy overlooked in the 
| selection, so his grandest overture (the one to the Zauberfléte) was 
| beautifully played during the cioaking of ladies and shuffling of 
beaux; which made me almost regret that he was not altogether 
‘omitted, rather than heard with such an anomalous and discordant 
accompaniment ;—but 1 will be thankful for the treat I received, 
merely protesting en passant against sundry loud and continued 
whisperings, principally of the dandies, during the whole perfor- 
mance; and end this notice by wishing the Societk Amonica all 
possible success in their endeavours to promote the advancement of 








good music ; and remain, 
Dear Mr Tatler, your’s very cordially, 
MANTHELE. 


An Erernat Game or Cuess.— The old Irish were so greatly 
addicted to chess,’ says Dr Hyde, ‘ that amongst them the possession 
of good estates has been often decided by it, and there are some 
estates at this very time, the property whereof still depends upon 
the issue of a game at chess. For example, the heirs of two noble 








frish families whom we could name (to say nothing of others) hold 
their lands upon this tenure :—that one of them shall encounter the 
other at chess in this manner, that whichever of them conquered 
| should seize and possess the estate of the other. Therefore,’ con- 
tinues the doctor, ‘1 am told they manage the affair prudently 
among themselves: once a year they meet, by appointment, to play 
at chess; one of them makes a move, and the other says, “I will 
consider how to answer you next year.” This being done,"a public 
notary commits to writing the situation of the game; by which 
method a game that neither has won, has been, and will be, con- 





tinued for some hundred years.” —Vallancey’s Irish Grammar. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 


(By Mr Pvancue.) 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. B ARRY MORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


In the course of the Evening, Cherubini’s Overture to “‘ Les Abencerages,” and 
Winter’s Overture to ‘“‘ Mahomed.” 








After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
at. 2 Mr KENNEY.] 
Irza, Miss FAUCI Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Ww ebster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES 
{By Mr W. Barrymore. ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cavein the Deep, Dee ) Sea. —III. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
og 's Cottage, by or sal“ —V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 

- Farm House, Sunrise.—VIIT. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 

Fire ix Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 

Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 20th, 

1330. With a New Nautical Ballet—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 

sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers——XIV. ‘The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanriecp. 
The Various Views will ne, 7 Stupe ndous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois). Sy alley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.- “ees of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, A Grand Musical Performance. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Will be revived, the Comedy of 
MUCH ADO Am IUT NO THING. 
. SHAKSPEARE 
” beaten Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Margaret, Mrs Brown. 
Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Count C a Mr ABBOTT. 

Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Vr KEELEY. 
Borachio, Mr Baker. Conrad, Mr Holl. Balthazar, Mr Henry. 
Sexton, Mr Barnes. Seacoal, Mr Mears. Oatcake, Mr Turnour. 
Lorenzo, Mr Irwin. Servants, Messrs Heath and Sutton. 

In Act Il. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of ‘‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 





{By 
Hero, TAYLOR. 
Ursula, Mrs Daly. 
Benedick, Mr C. KEMBLE. 
Don Pedro, Mr G. BENNETT. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss E. TRE Therése, Miss P. seston, 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Klaffe nm, Miss H. CAWS 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr HUNT. General Kienwitz, Mr B AR T LEY. 
Colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Vr G. PENSON. 
Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 
Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 





To-morrow there will be no Performance. 


FREN CH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 


In the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first tim. 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre de 3 Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET? Artiste , du Theatre des Variétées. 
Fourth appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, who is engaged for 12 nights only. 





On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LE PAYSAN PICARD. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Brazier. 
Eliza, Fille de Gercour, Wile Cora. Matron, sa Femme de Chambre, Mlle. Eliza, 
M. Gercour, ancice : Négoc iant, M.Cloup. Ernest,son Neveu, M. Gamard. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. eee Mrs Daly. 

pia, Mr YAT 

John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS Abel , 7 Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christo her Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act 1.—WInsTeR. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years i - supposed to occur between each Act. } 
Il.—SumMeEr, 
The aun ters as in Act I. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





A new Burletta, entitled 
THE LOST SON. 
[From Aad French of M. Scrise, by Mr AiINswortn.] 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Cooper. 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. Eugéne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By H. Bayiy, Esq.] 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, ‘ 0, they march'd 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
(By Mr C. Dance.)} 
The Characters as before. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Cotwan’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dancer.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, bv J. N. Huwnmel. 
Pandora, Madame VKSTRIS 


SU RRE Y THEA’ r RE. 





The celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdm Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, _—_-Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
After which, a Drama, entitled 
THE DIAMOND ARROW. 
(By Mr W. T. Moncrierr.) 
The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Mrs VALE, Messrs VALE, EDWIN, &c. 
To be succeeded by an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
eo VW fhe 
3y J. Averep and C. Z. Barnett.] 
Principal Characters by Miss VINCENT, Miss RUWENS, Vr VALE 
MrC. HILL, MrHONNER, Mr WILLI ‘MS, Mr ROGERS, Mr G OUGH. 
To conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE FEMALE MASSARONIT. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSIER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 
A New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
5 ae oie 
The Music, by J. A. Barnett. woo! 

The Characters by Wiss STOHWASSER, MrsHUMBY, Mr J2RUSSELE, 
MrSmith. Mr Munroe, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
MrFORRESTER, and MrGREEN. 

After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanvew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porter. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 





St. Léon, C apiti ain de "Hussards, amantd’ Eliza, M. Paulin. 
Frontin, Valet d’Ernest, M. Arnaud. 


Suivi, ala Demande Généralde MM. les Souscripteurs, de la 2de Représentation de 


LE MARCHAND DE LA RUE SAINT DENIS. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Brazier et de VILLENEUVE. 
Madame Dumont, Mme. Préval. Henriette, sa Fille, Mlle. Florval. 
Séraphine, Niéce de Madame Dumont, Mile. St. Ange. 
Octavie, Fille de Beaupré, Mile. Eliza. Marguerite, Gouvernante, Mlle. Emma. 
Jeannette, Nourrice, Mlle. Corra. 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Réle de Théophile, (his original character). 
1D. Dumont, Marchand de Soiries, M. St. Aubert. Dorvilliers, Magistrat, M. Derval. 
Edouard, son Fils, M. Alfred. Le Baron Beaupré, M. Cloup. 
Le Maire, M. Paulin. Jocard, Garcon de Bureau, Mi. Préval. 
Un Auvegnat, M. Granville. Un Garcon de Caisse, M. Arna ud. 
Un Véttéan, M. Guense. 


Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 
PIERRE; OU, LE COUVREUR. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, en Cing Tableaux, par MM. Brazier et Carmouche. 
Jasmin, Jokey, Mile. - “liza. La Comtesse de Beauford, Mme. Préval. 
Herminie, sa Niéce, Mlle. Corra. Josephine, Bouqueti¢re, Mme. Gamard. 
Madame ants Porti¢re, Madame Banudin. 
M. BOUFPFE remplira le Role de Pierre , (his original character). 
Le Duc de Beauford, M. St. Aubert. Octave, amoureux @’Herminie, M. Paulin 
Bermont, Notaire, M.Préval. Bombardini, Chef d’Orchestre, M.Guenée. 
Giraud, ami de Pierre, compagnon Couvreur, M.Gamard. 
Un Clere de Notaire, M. Arnaud. Un Gendarme, M. Granville. 


Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNF. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. : 

The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 

In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to “ Figaro,” and Winter's Over 
ture to “ [1 Ratto di Proserpina.” 

To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. _ Miss Wells. 


Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN. 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 





Cospura Tueatrre.—De L’Orme—The Village Phan- 
tom—Neil Jagger’s Cave. 

Sapter’s Weitrts Tueatre.—The Wreck—The Gos- 
sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 





Publis hed by x Gunes, 4c athe rine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the E ‘itor. are to be addressed) ¢ sold 
by J. Cuapret.—Errincuam Wirson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fieip, 16 Air street. Piccadilly ; - Marsa, 1 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen 





Lafleur, Valet, M. Cloup. 


C, and W, Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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